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ABSTRACT 

The current rate of technological change demands 
changes in the ways educational administrators are trained. On one 
hand, administrators qeed more systMiatic inservice programs to 
update their skills and they themselves must provide their staffs 
improved inservice training. On the other hand, increasing 
specialisar.ion precli;^es administrators from mastering all the 
activities they manage; preservice education aiust therefore ground 
them in the fundamentals of learning theory, pedagogy, communication, 
and leadership, but most importantly, teach them how to learn. 
Accompanying these changes, the accelerating pace of life and 
increasing transience will affect schools* counseling services, 
organizational dynamics, and employment practices; telecommunications 
will alter the physical and social structures of both work and 
learning; and job obsolescence, particularly affecting unskilled 
workers, will increase pressures for irore effective schooling. 
Obviously there is no simple answer to this challenge, but two 
concepts combine to provide a general model for administrator 
education. The first of these identifies fundas^ntals of management: 
systems theory, decision theory, understanding of group and 
individual behavior, and distilled managing experience. The second 
describes foundations of curriculimi develo^ent. These concepts can 
guide a cohesive and articulated program to prepare administrators 
for the 21st century. (MCG) 
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IntrcKiuction 

A* first glance "American Education in Perspectiwtx A Celebration of 
Excellence," the theme of this 1984 Annual Meeting of the Association of Teacher 
Educators, appears to suggest a review of past philosophies, practices, 
successes, and unrealized success in /^erican education. Houiever, of what use 
IS this historical perspective if not to serve as a foundation for analyzing the 
present and for better preparing us to meet tne challenges of the future? 
Consequently, my colleagues and 1 have seized upon this opportunity to meet with 
other concerned professionals, such as yourself, to share perceptions as to the 
relationships between the preparation of educational administrators, as it h2S 
been done in the past and as it is currently achieved, and the foreseeable 
changes which will have to be effected in order to prepare administrators to 
meet the challenges of the 21st Century. 

To accept the popular media rh?toric that rapid change is a recent 
phencwnenon and a concern aimost unique to our times is to ignore a rich history 
and valuable literature on the topic. For example. John Dewey's Liberal ism and 
Soci al Ac t i on . written half a century ago, voiced strong concerns regarding the 
development of methods to direct social^ change. Harold Benjamin's 1939 classic. 
The Saber-Tog.th Curr iculum , took a humorous, yet pointed, stand regarding the 
need foreducators to perpare pupils to be capable of meeting the challenges of 
the future rather than the past. 

However, it is true that there is an unprecedented proliferation of 
resources available which can assist us in orienting our perspectives in the 
future. Don Glines recently estimated that "there are 5,000 books, articles, 
audio and video tapes, films, classroom kits, magazines, game^i, and materials 
from information groups that are related to futures-oriented inservice and 
instructional activities." This volume of material is increasinc on a daily 
basi 5 

At the same time that it represents a tremendous resource, it is this same 
volume of information which proves to be one of the most significant barriers to 
those of us involved in charting new courses for the preparation of educational 
ackninistrators and leaders. The task of reviewing this constantly growing body 
of thought, identifying key issues, and evaluating the varying perceptions on 
each of those issues is nothing less than monumental. 

Thi«j very problem exemplifies the fundamental precept of this author's 
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ohilosoDh/ p^qtrding the preoaration toworrow's educational administrator. 
As elaborated upon by Alvin Towner in hi» 1970 btst-seller. FutU££ Shgck, the 
RATE of change is more stgificant < and more predictable) than if the direction 
o4 change. 



The Rate el Change and it* Juiplicatioft 

One oi the most we 11 -documented rates of change is the pace at which new 
knowledge is accumulated. Already posing significant problems in other fields, 
this technological "snowban" portends a number of significant changes for our 
approaches to training educational administrators. 

A& Dubin pointed out in Professional Obsolescence , technological change is 
so rapid in s«ae scientific areas that engineers trained In graduate programs 
can expect *o be professionally obsolete in less than five years. If one looks 
at current certification practices for educational administrators, it is ^ot 
uncommon to find that certification can be valid for the remainder of that 
administrator's car%fr, which nay be forty years* While most states and /or 
school districts impose requirements for periodic in-service beyond that 
necessary for continued certification, these in-services are often informational 
rather than sK i 1 1 -bu i Iding, often are designed to acquaint administrators with 
changes in policy, legislation, or procedures, and are generally of very brief 
duration, so as not to "interfere" with the adninlitrator 's daily 
responsibilities. Within this context, then, the question must be asKed as to 
what changes must. be made in certification renewal and in-service practices to 
assist practicing administrators to accompany the accelerating pace of change. 
Concomitantly, what changes in job structure must be considered to permit the 
administrator to participate in ongoing recycling activities? 

This same issue extends Into the adnin istrator's role vts-a-vis the faculty 
and staff. As an efficient continuous In-service program truly ^jecortes 
recognized as a survival need rather than a formality, the administrator must 
become fully qualified in human resource development skills. At the same time 
that the rate of expansion of technology and knowledge accelerates, so does the 
degree of diversification and specialization. It is less Ikely that the 
specific needs of future educators and staff members can be met in the 
heterogeneous environments of so many of today's in-service activities. 
Tomorrow's administrator must be capable of performing individual needs 
assessments, of tailoring an expanded range of learning opportuni t iefi to the 
needs and characteristics of specific employees, and of accurately evaluating 
the tactical and strategic effectiveness of the selected activities. 

This diversification and specialization will create new challenges for the 
facoHy as well. With the continued erosion of common subject areas, teaching 
strategies, materials, and even profesi.onal interests, perceptions of 
organizational homogene I ty may be weakened. In his/her role as formal, and 
hopefully informal, leader, the administrator roust be sufficiently well-versed 
in organizational development to recognize and counteract these forces. 

Increased specialization by both the professional and non-certified staff 
can also portend new challenges to the leadership role of the administrator. As 
contrasted to the original concept of "principal teacher' or "master teacher," 
the rate of growth of knowledge and technology in all fields precludes the 
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administrator iron accepting such a role. At the sarae tiree, it forces the 
administrator to dt^ int his/her leadership in terms non-reUted to overall 
technical competence, to work effectively enough with faculty and staff to 
establish recognition and acceptance of this role, and to ensure that an 
faculty and staff have sufficient access to technical assistance and resources 
in their fields of specialization. It seems obvious that these trends wiH 
dimmish the importance of specific content and skills in the administrator'!! 
preparation and will increase the need for extended preparation in the 
fundamentals of learning theory and instruction, communication, and leadership. 

The development of new technologies, rapid growth of knowledge, and 
corresponding specialization will also be reflected in administrative structures 
and job descriptions. For ex«»ple, much of the content of traditional academic 
programs <e.g. school finance, class scheduling, enrollment projections) will 
represent areas of such technical complexity that they will become the domain 
of district-level specialists, with the typical school-level administrator 
^requiring only a degree of "literacy" in these areas and instructions on how to 
submit the data necessary from his/her school into the central data system. 

The challenge to preparation programs will be to shift emphasis from the 
learning of specific content and skills to working with prospective and 
practicing administrators in "learning how to learn.' Not only will research 
and library skills assume a more praainent role, but directed and non-directed 
indi'/idual study opportunities should be incorporated into each student's 
program. Such individualized study programs will not only allow the student to 
delve into specialized content areas, but will also provide opportunity to 
develoD learning strategies which will be necessary for continued professional 
development beyond the formal academic setting. 



The Pace of Life and Increased Transience 

Accompanying this rapid growth of knowledge and technolgoy is predicted to 
be an acceleration of the pace of life and of the degree of transience. Not 
only will the permanence of ideas be curtailed, but so will lini(s with others, 
with places, and with organizations. The threat that this will represent to 
students will increase the necessity of the school providing guidance and 
counseling services, either directly or through community agencies. Special 
emphasis must be given in preparing administrators to diagnose, understand, and 
tyork with the instabilities originating from these causes. Organizational 
dynamics may be altered by considerably higher turnover rates among the students 
and faculty, which can greatly affect the administrator's role. 

Selection of personnel will beccMne a more significant issue, with the 
administrator faced with complex decisions ranging from the assessment of 
individual candidates' compatabi I i ty wi th organizational philosophies and values 
to the assessment of the candidates' competency in highly specialized areas 
corresponding to the organization's needs. 



New Environments for Uorking and Learning 

The rapid development of tele-communications and tele-educational 
technology augurs pronounced changes in the physical environment of both the 
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labor market and educational system. 

The need to concentrate workers in prescribed areas is no longer i 
paramount consideration for communications and in^ormation-sharino. 
Coffiout^r/tele-conwunication technology is becoming sufficiently cost-effective 
and cost-eff li-ient to permit many industries to employ physical 1y isolated, 
independent work stations. Perhaps of greater significance than the technology 
Itself, this new mode of operation requires a substantially different worker 
profile. Social interaction skills and the ability to conform to group norms 
and values may assume secondary importance to self-discipline, self-motivation 
self-direct ion, indivioual problem-solving skills, and the ability to function 
independent ly. 

These new emphases will require corresponding modifications in c-^chool 
curricula and environments. Traditional classrooms will continually give way to 
individualized learning environments, many of which may be far removed from the 
school campu?. 

In addition to the planning and scheduling challenges inherent in such a 
system, the educational administrator must be prepared to assist facul ty members 
make the transitions necessary for them to adapt their instructional behaviors 
and professional expectations. The teacher's role may well shift from a 
developer and presenter of materials to a diagnostician of individual needs and 
an evaluator of available al ternative mater iais. Likewise, the a(*»ln t strator , 
as instructional supervisor, will be faced with new challenges in curriculum 
develooment and program evaluation. 



Accountabi I i ty 

Without Question, accountability has been a watchword for educational 
administrators over the past several decades. Hc»*ever , in looking at the future 
ore must ask: "What will failure mean to a student in the 21st Century?" 

Technological advances may virtually eliminate the labor market for 
unskilled workers. In fact, the rate of technological advancement may make job 
obsolescence a terrible reality for any worker who has difficulty in learning 
new skills or adapting to new technologies. Increased product ivi ty wi thin the 
demographic constraints of non-expanding markets threatens to raise 
significantly unemployment rates which are already socially unacceptable. The 
potential crisis that improperly or inadequately-prepared youth represent can be 
apreviewed in examining today's uarban minor i t ies. However, thi s cr i si s wi 1 1 be 
greatly magnified in the future and the pressure on the educational system will 
cont inue to mount . 



bmat Does All This Imply for the Preparation of Administrators? 

Obviously, the C(»nplexity o* this future perspective refutes any simplistic 
solutions; however, some implied generic program emphases appear to be 
inescapably m this projected context. To help structure this analysis, Taba's 
foundations of curriculum development and Koontx and O'Donnell's 
conceptual izat on of the management process offer pronise when combined into a 
program model . 
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Th« M^nagemtnt PrcNzess 

Koontz ind O'Donnell described the baset t/i managereent as: systems theory, 
decision theory, group behavior, and di st i 1 led reanaging experienct. A bne^ 
discussion oi each component may h#lp to clarify its role in the overall 
preparation of the school administrator. 



Sxstent Theory 

In adclition to developing a systems perspective of education (from the 
macro through the micro levels), through a thorough Knowledge of theoretical 

principles, the atfcninistrator of the future will need to be cowpetent in the 

actual skills of system design and analysis. An obvious pre-rtqiuisi te would be 

sufficient computer literacy and skills to facilitate the mathematical and 
information processing aspects of such tasks. 



Decision Theory 

A logical extension of, and complement to, systems theory, decision theory 
must also be a significant component of administrative preparation programs. A 
dual emphasis should be given to the social aspects and to the technical 
aspects, including research skills, mathematical modeling, management 
information systems, needs assessment, cost analyses, and evaluation. Again, a 
pre-reauisi te background in both statistics and computer literacy would be 
essent ial . 



Group Behavior 

Recognizing that schools are merely o ganizatlons with a sp *c mission, 
the adh>inistrator of the future must be well-versed in group behavior. 
Incorporated into this component must be a firm basis in organizational 
psychology, organizational development, leadership, change theory, ethnic- 
cultural sociology, and cwumunicat ion theory. However, since many of these 
skills cannot be developed through more traditional classroom methods, 
experiential laboratory classes would be an essential part of this component. 



Individual Behavior 

Again, as organizations are comprised of individuals, leaders of schools 
must be well -versed in the psychology of individual behavior. Thi* expertise 
must encompass not only adult behavioral psychology, but also specific knowledge 
concerning the age ranges of the student population and the behavioral 
psycholoQ/ of any special populations which might be represented in the school. 



Distilled Managing Experience 

Koontz and O'Donnell cite the need for both study of the historical 
perspectives and for actual field-based experiences in this cu.flpr»nent. The 
former aspect is a standard element of most current programs and, therefore. 
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reprtsents )t§i o< a challenge in designing future programs* The field 
experience, hcMever, if another matter* Uhile such emerging technologies as 
^ideo taping or computer-^interact i ve video discs can allou for simuUtions to be 
much more realistic and complex than traditional pdper*and*penc i 1 in'^baskets' 
or role* playingi there Mill also be an increased need for meaningful field 
experiences. 

The cooperating school administrators will need to be better prepared to 
work with prospective administrators; districts must be prepared to delegate 
authority, responsibi 1 i tx, and resources to these adtei nistrators'-in^training; 
and 'internship' programs must be both comprehensive and on^going, thro-'ghout 
the students' administrative programs of study. This suggests a more extended 
t ime frame for the progrm of stud t es , i ncreastd i n ter ac 1 1 on be tween 
universities/colleges and the public school districts, and a professional 
commi tment from experienced administrators to prospective admini strat i ve 
candidates* 

One potential solution is a progrMi similar to the one currently under 
experimentation at Butler University, in which a student's ac^ission to the 
program is contingent upon securing the contracted cooperation of a certified 
administrator who wi 1 1 agree to participate in special in-services and to 
provide specific types of administrative opportunities for the student over the 
span of his/her program* 



The Educational ^ocess 

If one accepts the scenario provided earlier, the educational demands of 
the future will become more complex than ever. The rapidly increasing knowledge 
and technology bases will compound the role of the school administrator as 
f nstruc tional leader. Nevertheless, »t is this author's contention that the 
basic areas of knowledge and skills demanded for such a role do not differ 
vastly from those identified by Hilda Taba, decades ago. 

Thus, the adhiini strator of the 21st Century must be able toj interpf et the 
•^educat lonal impl icat t ons of the analysis of the culture;* ap^ly "learning 
theories as a foundation for the curriculumi* relate "the concept of 
development* and 'intelligence and mental development" to curriculum and 
instruction offered by his/her school? provide valid experiences for "social and 
cultural learningj" direct and interface wi th teachers and specialists; in the 
diagnosis of achievement, learning, and curriculum problems; and "select 
curriculum experiences," "organize curriculum content and learning*" and 
*e*^aiuate the outcomes of curricula*" 



Is This So Different From What We Are Doing At The Present Time? 

The answer to this question is a definite "NO!" followed immediately by an 
eaually emphatic "YES!" Obviously the two models chosen to give structure to 
the proposed program are not recent • While the information and knowledge which 
90 into those models has certainly been updated and expanded upon since Taba and 
^ooniz and D'Donnell originally conceived them* the structure they provide 
aopears tailor made for the administrator of the 21st Century. 
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As wt look around tht country to the myriad oi programs curr«?ntly prepanno 
educational administrators, m can readily identify institutions which 
incorporate strong components in one <or, in rare cases, even more than one> ot 
these areas. However, the real key to future programs will be their ability to 
integrate all of the components into a cohesive, articulated whole. 

Taba's educational orientation has long formed the basis for a number of 
acSninistrat ive preparation programs* although this has generally been 
accompanied by a lesser emphasis in research and quantitative areas. Other 
institutions give emphasis to high-level technical competencies in research, 
statistics, mathematical modeling and operations research, b^t generally eschew 
equal emphasis on organizational development, individual psychology, or even the 
foundations of education. 

Even (Within exemplary institutions propounding an integrated approach, 
department or program faculty generally ally themselves with one specific 
component rather than the full systems model . For example, hoM many operations 
research professors incorporate into their courses relevant topics on 
organizational development or individual psychology into their courses? How 
many professors are sufficiently conversant with the current research and 
thought in each of these other program coftponents to effectively demonstrate 
their integration during each class session? 

The continued rapid changes predicted for the public schools will also 
Signify a greater need 4ir increased direct involvement of university personnel. 
The ever accelerating pace of the g'^owth of knowledge and development of 
technology will result in an equally accelerated rate of professional 
obsolescence an^ofig university personnel unless new means and structures for 
professional recycling and gr(»/^th can be found and instituted. Just as the 
focus of future administrators' educations must be to eouio them with the 
attitudes and tools necessary to permit continual devlopment and learning, so 
must university personnel approach their own profession. 

In summary, the future promises great challenge. If we can meet that 
chalUnge, tomorrow's educat i onal admin i strators wi 11 bring the necessary skills 
and approaches to their profession to turn the societal developments into 
previously unequalled educational opportunities for our de^^cendents. If we fail 
to meet the challenge, the changes predicted in our society may well snowball 
beyond control and lead to educational and social crises of unprecedented 
proDor t i ono. 
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